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WILLIAM PENN.' 

BY THEODOBE MCFABDEN. 

To the civic celebration of last year we probably owe this 
contribution to the study of Penn and his times. It no 
doubt occurred to the editor that an event which excited 
very general interest in the founder and his work might be 
profitably used to show what manner of man he was. The 
earlier biographies are without much interest to the general 
reader, and his own works are too voluminous and deal too 
much with subjects purely controversial to be very often read 
for themselves. Yet it might well be felt that there was 
matter in them which should not be allowed to perish, and 
that this was the occasion when attention could be most 
effectively directed to them. 

The book is without preface or introduction, and is the 
work ot a member of the society to which Peun belonged, 
who abstains from putting his name on the title-page. The 
modesty thus indicated is one of its characteristics. The 
editor never appears except to introduce his subject and to 
furnish the links of his narrative. This is done so simply 
and naturally, that in the interest excited by the central 
figure, the reader is apt to forget that it implies very consid- 
erable skill. The book is made upon a principle of selec- 
tion; the extracts from the writings, documents, and letters 
of Penn being deemed sufficiently copious to afford the 
reader a complete view of his character and work, as to 
which the judgment to be formed is, in the main, left to the 
reader himself. 

The editor is, as might be expected, in entire harmony 
with Penn — he could scarcely be a Friend and be otherwise 

1 Passages from the Ldfe and Writings of William Penn, collected by 
the Editor from his published works and correspondence, and from the 
biographies of ClarJcson, Lewis, and Janney, and other reliable sources. 
For sale at Friends' Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 1882. 
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— and this, we think, is an advantage to the more general 
student, as well as to the book. It has quickened zeal and 
industry without impairing fidelity. It is pleasant, more- 
over, in this instance, to have the mild light of two concor- 
dant spirits blending into one. 

To those, however, who are not of his persuasion, a greater 
latitude of discussion, if discussion be desired, must be per- 
mitted of the material which has been so well furnished. 
Penn must be considered not merely as the exponent of the 
doctrines of a sect, nor as having merely traditional claims 
to honor ; but as an historical figure with veritable propor- 
tions, and in relation to larger interests and standard meas- 
ures of judgment. The man, notwithstanding his nearness 
to ourselves and his perfectly authentic record, or perhaps 
because of them, is still a myth to many of us ; and being, at 
the same time, the object of devoted admiration to a particu- 
lar sect, there is especial danger that his actual lineaments 
may be lost under a veil of idolatry. 

His portrait still remains to be painted. We do not in 
the least propose to paint it here ; but a few features have 
seemed to stand out very clearly as we read this work, and 
iwm the light which they afford the whole man may be very 
fairly viewed. It is fortunate in this case that the picture 
when thus made will be found to differ in no essential 
respect from the warmest fancies of enthusiasm. 

The rude shock given to Penn's reputation by Macaulay 
has, we think, spent its force. It is now pretty well understood 
that this was an instance in which Macaulay could not be 
just. He hated James II. so much that he hated all who 
stood in friendly contact with him. Penn was not the only 
sufferer. No one who occupied similar relations to the king 
escaped, unless he finally exemplified in some way James's 
malignity of disposition. Even his mistresses were abused in 
very unmanly fashion, because they were his mistresses. In a 
case where his understanding acted freely Macaulay would 
very readily have admitted that a great tyrant might still 
inspire warm friendship ; that that friendship might produce 
illusion ; that services might be rendered in such a case and 
Vol. VII.— 31 
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gratitude returned. No more than this ia wanting to Penn's 
vindication where the charges against him came from one who 
would deny the possibility of its application to James II. Add 
to this the contempt with which Macaulay regarded the society 
of which Penn was a member, and which he is never at the 
smallest pains to conceal, and we abundantly account for a 
misconception. The Quaker guise, which seems to throw a 
mantle over Penn, obscures even to us, irrationally so we 
admit, his real claims to heroism. We can hardly bring our- 
selves to believe that he is a Lycurgus or a Solon. Yet it is 
certain, as Montesquieu perceived, that he is as great as they. 

The only value of an allusion to Macaulay at this time ia 
the light which his strictures throw upon that which he 
overlooked, and which, however, is the salient trait in Penn's 
character. It is what lawyers call a negative pregnant ; a 
denial, that is, which teems with affirmation. The thing he 
did not see is altogether the most important. He was very 
well able to perceive that some of Penn's political opinions 
were in advance of the most advanced of his age ; but the 
method by which Penn attained to those opinions was as a 
sealed book to the historian. Had he been able or willing 
to open that book, he would have held the key to the char- 
acter he disparaged, and he must have hesitated to ascribe 
vulgar motives to those supposed actions of Penn, the facta 
as to which have been so effectually set right. 

It is plain upon a mere surface view that Penn's was a 
temperament of extreme activity, that he was endowed with 
clear intelligence, ready resources of wit and talent, was 
quite capable of forming and executing comprehensive 
designs ; that in his moral nature there was no taint ; that 
he was pure and loved purity; that, if not absolutely un- 
selfish — he became a husband and a father — he was in 
the highest degree disinterested. The evidence is com- 
plete that with him no personal consideration, it might 
be said, no mere human motive ever stood for a moment in 
the way of duty and duty of the highest. The question with 
him was always, " in what way can I do most good ?" His 
youthful firmness in resisting both severity and allorement, 
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both domestic and governmental oppression, when the sacri- 
fice of hia religious convictions was at stake, illustrates the 
tenor of his whole career. The story is too well known to 
be repeated, but the naive manliness he displayed all through 
those scenes will always be as delightful as the principles for 
which he suffered will be important. 

It is the clearness of all this in a life of no common exi- 
gencies which constitutes the special value of its study. He 
was not a mere enthusiast whose views, nursed in seclusion, 
might be suspected of receiving support from fanaticism; but 
he was as well, by habit and character, a man of action who 
brought his illuminations into contact with the world, and 
tried them in the crucible of experience. His field was a 
large one, and with his writings, which are indeed part of 
his life, makes a very complete whole, than which no better 
opportunity has been offered for psychological analysis. It 
is not too much to say that the character of Cromwell, so 
much labored in these later days, does not afford so good a 
one. After all that Carlyle and his followers have said and 
done for their hero, we are still left with a haunting doubt 
as to the great Protector's character and motives. The pas- 
sions which agitated that mighty nature disturb the acutest 
critical vision and leave a sense of something dark and 
dubious. But Penn requires no book-making for those who 
read his own explicit record. 

As to the writings themselves it may be said in general 
that they are admirably clear in style, the work, primarily, 
of a well-educated gentleman, in whom religious zeal has be- 
come a dominant motive. Those in vindication of his tenets 
are less logical than those of Barclay, but have greater beauty 
of sentiment, speak more as from man to man, and, as may be 
supposed, manifest more clearly the character of the writer. 
They abound with keen Socratic thrusts; flashes that seem 
caught from the world in which he lives to illustrate that to 
which he aspires; brief, pithy, practical sentences, that by a 
kind of unforeseen movement dispose of an objection or a diffi- 
culty with as much ease and suddenness as did his rapier of the 
night attack made upon him in the streets of Paris. Apart 
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from their controversial bias, they would make a very com- 
plete and very excellent body of practical divinity. We 
must be pardoned, however, for thinking that it is when he 
touches upon a political right or principle that the insight 
seems deepest and the style freest and firmest. It is in such 
utterances that all the qualities of the writer are seen at 
their best. They disclose in a very marked way the inti- 
mate connection between personal religion and the rights of 
conscience, and the development of public liberty so peculiar 
to the English race. 

But the critical character of these productions is of less 
importance than the clear view which they aflord of the 
principle which lay at the root of Penn's character. That 
principle was spirituality, and it made him, of course, in his 
age, a religionist. By what subtle affiliation it led him to 
choose the doctrines of the Friends would be to inquire too 
curiously. Such choice is, as often as otherwise, determined 
by accident. This much may be said that those doctrines, 
then as now, offered ample scope for the indulgence of the 
tendency ; and it reflects permanent distinction upon the 
society that the special form of the spiritual character, which 
produced such striking results, was moulded in its midst, and 
that it w^s from association with its apostles that he derived 
the sense of confidence and the strength which goes with it, 
so essentially helpful to every man in important undertak- 
ings. It is equally certain, however, that had he lived in 
the time of Francis of Assisi, he would have been his fol- 
lower, and illustrated his teachings with as much beauty and 
consistency as he did those of George Fox. Had he lived 
later, he might have remained in the Church ot England, 
and have found, like Wordsworth, an outlet for his secret 
yearnings in the spiritual worship of nature. In either case, 
however, he would have united action to belief. His enthu- 
siasm would have inspired both. While goingbarefoot himself 
with St. Francis, he would have provided shoes for those who 
needed them, and would not scorn to wear them. The 
peasant girls of the lake country, with their "dower of 
beauty," would have been sent to school. Hence in all his 
schemes he was a philanthropist as well as a legislator. It 
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is imperishable that amid all the fervor of new ideas and 
new institutions which, in his conception, reached forward 
remotely into posterity, he took thought for the heathen and 
the savage, by many believed to be the natural enemy of 
the white man, those negatives of humanity as they may well 
be termed, and sought to secure, and measurably did secure, 
their welfare under the government he established. 

With this spiritual quality kept in view, we have no diffi- 
culty in comprehending his whole frame of thought, not 
merely as a Christian living in habitual nearness to Deity, 
but as politician, legislator, ruler, citizen, in every relation, 
in every act of life. It branches and buds forth in him with 
a full and vital luxuriance. The spirit which had made him 
free, made him by its own compulsion, as he esteemed it, 
desire freedom for every man, freedom too to act and think 
nobly, and taught him the way to obtain and secure that 
freedom. It led up his thoughts, in framing schemes of 
government, to the impossibility of ascribing an abiding 
force anywhere but to the soul of man with its capacity, 
actual or potential, of being the seat of the most Holy. 
Religious toleration and political liberty, therefore, as com- 
monly understood, seemed to him a mere accident, a truism. 
They followed as a matter of course. They went without 
argument. It was to realize this conception, to give form 
and substance to his spiritual dream, as well as for the great 
practical purpose of affording relief from the persecution 
from which he and his brethren had suffered, that he spent 
himself in the effort to found his commonwealth. All the 
qualities which he manifested in this work and his other life 
work, his wisdom, sagacity, patience, sweetness of temper, 
radiate from the same central principle. If in his own per- 
sonal affairs there seems sometimes a discord, it is no more 
than occurs in every such life when not wholly freed from 
the necessity of considering selfish interests. It is the pre- 
sence, not the absence of the higher attribute, which causes 
the jar. In more congenial relations it is only better seen. 
In the seasons of Penn's prosperity it is always supreme, nor 
less so in the honrs of dejection and distress, which came to 
him as they come to most of us. Even in those long years 
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of hia decline, with faculties weakened by disease and wholly 
sequestered from the world, the guiding principle did not 
lose its hold, but demonstrated its reality by reigning as an 
instinct when reason had almost ceased to exist. 

His love of order, his soberness of judgment on all those 
occasions when undue enthusiasm was to be repressed, or 
when it was in the least likely to run into practical injustice, 
his readiness under trying circumstances to select and apply 
sound maxims, his equal quickness to discern character and 
to test theory by performance, with the unstudied spontaneous 
air which always accompanied him, all seem the result of 
accepted and defined principles of thought in which nothing 
had been left vague or uncertain. Had he been called on to 
explain this in words, be would have attributed the whole to 
that measure of inward light which had been vouchsafed to 
him. Inward light there was undoubtedly. A spirit did 
move over the face of those waters. We are not now to 
question his own interpretation of it. 

That with these qualities he should have been a leader in 
all senses among his own people, and, indeed, apparently fore- 
most in any undertaking to which he gave himself, is not 
surprising. Nor, on the other hand, that,^t a period when 
enthusiasm ran high, he should at times be opposed and 
misrepresented. The spiritual fire burnt in him as purely as 
in any saint in the calendar ; but, not setting himself up as a 
saint (if not despising, at least ignoring fanaticism and 
asceticism), he incurred, in some instances, the usual penalties, 
ingratitude and detraction. Besides, he was a new and very 
striking convert to a new sect, not at first distinguished for 
its moderation. Indeed it has seemed to us by no means 
improbable, although in the absence of direct historical evi- 
dence we would not be understood as asserting it, that the 
aspersions, which have survived to our own day, took their 
rise in his, and among zealots of his own household of faith. 
It was difficult, no doubt, for an average Friend of those times 
to understand that one of their number could mingle in the 
afiiiirs of the courts of Charles and James, no matter for what 
beneficent purpose, and return from them uncontaminated. 
Still more difficult for such a person to understand that Perxn 
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should not absolutely abhor Roman Catholics, and that he 
should be able, up to a certain point, even to clasp hands 
with them. The law of his larger mind lay a little beyond 
the ken of his co-workers. That he was able to exhibit a 
zeal equal to the warmest, and yet retain his good sense on 
every occasion, is the best proof of the native strength of hia 
understanding. 

We are aware that what we have said has, in spite of 
ourselves, run too much in the usual vein of treatment of 
American subjects, eulogy rather than analysis. It is hard, 
indeed, for a Philadelphian, as he walks the pavements and 
breathes the air of his native city, to displace from his 
imagination altogether the benignant image of the founder 
which is identical with his earliest perceptions. Nov do we 
think in this case that it needs to be so. There is enough in 
Penn to command our sincerest admiration, and we look in 
vain for darker shades. 

"We have said that the author of this opuscule has con- 
tented himself, in his extreme modesty, with merely leading 
the reader to his subject, and allowing it to speak for itself. 
There are, however, here and there, some bits of excellent 
writing. In proof of this we subjoin the following descrip- 
tion of Penn in his last days. It has a flavor of Penn himself. 

" By the inward retirement of soul and withdrawal of 
mind from outward and earthly influence which he so often 
called others to know and enjoy for themselves, he had known 
his spiritual strength to be renewed, his heart enlarged, his 
mental vision quickened and extended, and his judgment 
calmed and balanced as in the divine presence ; and his spirit 
had been raised above the influence of human institutions, 
customs, maxims, and creeds, and from that height a sight 
had been given him of eternal truth and right, and of God's 
own gracious ways, and now, in the failure of mind and 
body, this blessed communion which he had been drawn into 
the enjoyment of in his very early years, which had been his 
stay and rest throughout his active and troubled life, was 
accorded to him in bountiful measure. His peace was made 
to flow as a river which finds the last of its course through 
quiet meadows." 



